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way through the swatming crowd, entered the 
first and mieafiest house distinguished by a sign- 
board. I ordered-a chamber; the waiter méasured 
Pirie BOMLEMIAL. Toren ei fies sn Aad aquired: {04 tne cede 
PETER. BCHLE ordered fresh water, and inquired for the abode 
; sens Pn A _, }of Mr. Thomas Jones. “Near the north gate, the 
Prom-the German of Baron tle Lamotte Fouqué. first country house on theright-haad i py 
heels ie tiew house of red-and white marble, eoppoted by 

AUTHOR'S HETNODUCTION. 2a ta bees. De gt it was al early AR i oN 

ONE ed | e, laid out my newly tarned blae 

aaron Bate fn wr ieee om Geren a 

in | q + es aay hg oar ed age eg yeh ry) ok, ee nde Aas aad ota al 

se tera mbes ms Snowy an ho, moni pet nS 

pccrtngnigee a Sey alan oe | _ After [had gone through the long ‘North-street, 

fered tier=-youoxusbr hee forgotten, eward [t's retched dhe gnt, 1 saw the columns glimmer 

; " : ) green .. ‘It is bere, then. 
_ aoe rapt stun finale Over outh, be wae | thought. wiped the.dust from my eet with my 
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ome : . Thed w open; the servants 
fell nelbup ‘while wits wtitiig, even! witheat | narrowly examined me in, the bell, bat the porter 
an os rng = po Bh fea! “aa Mint Sais at last announced me, and I had the honour to be 
vou tlh ofa: bisa, beuven kendwe where and |*upmoned, into the park, where Mr. Jones was 
when; iran. old -bhaek Rurtha,*owh i 
always. wote, and you declared 


Walking with a. small compdny. I kaew him in- 
*owhieh, in fret, he Spally 5 bis portly self otipladcnay. He re- 
ofeltow if ihe: sodl ware tralf ‘as imasortales |°VE4 me tolerably well—as a rich man is wont 


his kurtke !” So little did. ‘yoo ‘ates chikis 1 to receive:a poor dependent devil ; looked towards 
lowed: eats and’to this: 


aye! from my brother, ‘I haye no 


teok 
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cede alone ese. he well? inare'| 

; a et i Peg oed e ny witho 
you only, oot Bont ll 6, who, dike: ed ailing for an’s miver, 8 pointed » b the letter 
Jat ia opted ft ny soud-—toat to him aia fread [© 8 bills There, ‘have ond pres # fen besiding 
‘alone; aud net as a poet. ‘You van ¢asily imagine, |\° °° Precteds. we My 1 denadgrsspar tity 
how-wupleasaat it would beto me, Hf the seers: | e Tho js ‘he ganer ot et least a calla 


orgive the exptession, is a 


rh ' raga n."—§ That is true, io * exclaimed 
Lars Mi sank li hist Pr nos rdf I, with full overflowing feeling. He must have 
po ble-th Taeaeel, Tdhawetra been pleased with the expression of my concur- 
pay mentee cp hrs fa tal rence, for he smiléd @h ‘the, and said, “ Remain 


rise an 9 here, young friend: I shall perhaps have time to 
saptheleaeraver: aight have exhibuad yal cell you, by and bye, what T think of it.” He 
its comic force, has been redwced to mere’ insi- yr? letter, ‘put it “into‘his pocket, and 


inate pen. Wh binted ‘to the 
hg thy “pb itr adahigugrdins Sine" fh to the company. He then offered 
Joh ast cha hve de - npg bape ne a young ay 5 other gentlemen were 
poe: sop hy: seas ong mer busied with other  oties'; every one found some 
ee ee en alle ane ey he eg atta hed wert ‘and they walk- 


cares tame hands, Yesterday: rosé-en 
catty oabtnonaet’ oneal mam. * | Ningeted idly behind, fot not w soul deemed 





Ajadninien aba sbite me ‘of aotice. “The company was ex- 
pede oy See ee catia wake ene | tretaely ; joqul and! witty; they spoke 
wal vase ecpaniad-entiensien wipers over sly of ities, will triflingly of serious nratters 
his boots, un 'ageont of the deiapraiuy weather, | tt } obsert Loe eh dare ener date 


gate my wes Pihgy satires against the’ pe and the ‘situations of 

inquired after'me) dnd ete thew papare behind |Shecm Meads. “I was too giett stranger to un. 
y Aagreger , |derstand much of these discussions ; too much 
: ‘it ftessed ‘and selfretired td énter into the full 
towe-gtove. “The lovély Fanny, 
ged, of the day, was capricious 
gather for'herself a Hloomiog 
wil “hee, wud as 


any in motion. English cour 
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stantly inquired after. A silent, meagre, pale, tall 
elderly man, Who stood next to me, and whom I 
had not -before observed, instantly put his hand 
into the Close-fitting breast-pocket of his old fasb- 
idned, gray taffetan coat, took out a small pocket- 
book, opened it, and with a lowly bow gave the 
lady what she had-wished for; she took it without 
any atte ntion ‘to the giver, and Without.a word of 
anks. “The wound was bound wp, and they as- 
cended the hill, from whose brow they admired 
the wide prospect over the park’s green labyrinth, 
extending even to the inimeastirable ocean. 

It was indeéd'4 grand and noble sight. A light 
speck ¢ppeared on the horizon between the dark 
waters dnd the azure heaven. “A telescope, 
here!” cried the merchant; and before any one 
fromthe étawds Of servants a pense to answer 
his call, the gray man, as if he had been applied 
to, had already. x his hand into his coat-pocket ; 
he had taken from it ‘a beautiful Dollond, and 
handed it over to Mr. Jones ; ‘who, ‘as soon‘as he 
had raised it to his eye, informed. the cotipany 
that it was the ship whith had sailed yesterday, 
driven back by conttaty winds. ‘The telescope 
passed frota hand to: hand, but mever again reach- 
ed that of its owner. 1, however, looked on the 
old wan with astonishment, not conceiving how 
the large machine had come out of the tiny 
pocket. ‘Nobody else seemed serprised, and they 
appeared to care no more aboot the gréy mau than 
about me 

éfreshinents were produced; the rarest fruits 
ef Pret Clitnate, ‘served in the tichest dishes. 

r. Jones did the honours with easy, dignified 

litehess, awd, for the second titne, directed his 

iscouts¢ to me: “Eat then, you did not get this 
in yout yas I bowed, but he-did not observe 
me; he was malking to somebody else. 

The would willingly bave remaitied longer on 
the sod Of the ‘sloping hill, aud have stretched 
themsélves over the outspread ‘turf, had they not 
feared its dampness. “‘Now it would be enchiant- 
ing,” said somebody of the company,“ if'we had 
Turkey carpets (6 spread here.” ‘The wish was 
hardly. éxpresséd ere the man ih the gray enat had 

ut Kis hand into his pukth and with modest, even 

utible demeanour, began to draw outa rieh em- 
broideréd Tutkey carpet. ‘It was recéived by the 
attendants as a matter of course, and laid down on 
the appointed spot. Without furtherceremony the 
company took their stand upon it. I looked with 
new risé Oh'the man, the pocket, and the car- 
pet, which was above twenty paces long, and ten 

toad. I rubbed my eyes, not knowing what to 
think, ‘and espécially as nobody else seemed 
moved by what had passed. 

I longed to learn counting about the man, and 
to inyuire who’he was: but I kuew not to whom 
to apply, for I really was more afraid of the Ben 
tlemen-sefvants than of the gentlemen served. I 
mustered up iy spirits at last, and addressed my- 
self to a young man who seemed less pretending 
than the yet and who had oftenet been left to 
himself. I gently asked him, who that courteous 

ifléman Was in gray clothes.—“ Who? he that 
ooks like an end of thread, blown away fiom a 


in~} taflér’s heedle ?”—* Yes, he that stands alone,”— 
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“I do not know him,” he answered ; and, deter- 
mined, as it seemed, to break off the dis¢ussion 
with me, turned away, and entered on a trifling 
conversation with somebody else. 

The sun now began to shine more intensely, and 
to annoy the ladies. The lovely Fanny carelessly 
addressed the gray man, whom, as far as I know, 
nobody had addressed before, with the frivolous 
question: “had he a marquée?” He answered 
with so low a reverence, as if feeling an unde- 
served honour had been done him; his hand was 
already in his pocket, from whence 1 perceived 
canvass, bars, ropes, iron-work—every thing, in a 
word, belonging to the most sumptuous tent, 
issuing forth. The young men helped to erect it; 
it covered the whole extent of the carpet, and no 
one appeared to consider all this as at all extraor- 
dinary. 

If my mind was confused, nay terrified, with 
these proceedings, how was I overpowered when 
the next-breathed wish brought from his pocket 
three riding horses. 1 tell you, three noble, 
valiant steeds, with saddles and appurtenances! 
Imagine for a moment, I pray you, three saddled 
horses from the same pocket which had before 
produced a pocket-book, a telescope, an ornament- 
ed carpet twenty paces long and ten broad, a plea- 
sure-tent of the same size, with. bars and iron- 
work! If I did not solemnly assure you that I had 
seen it, with my own eyes, you would certainly 
doubt the narrative. 

Though there was so much of embarrassment 
and humility in the man, and he excited so little 
attention, yet his appearance to me had in it some- 
thing so appalling, that I was not able to turn away 
my eyes from him. At last I could bear it no 
longer. 

I determined to steal away from the company ; 
and this was easy for one who had acted a part so 
little conspicuous. I wished to hasten back to the 
city, and to return in pursuit of my fortune the 
following morning to Mr. J., and, if I could mus- 
ter up courage enough, to inquire something about 
the extraordinary gray man. Oh, had | been thus 
privileged to escape ! 

I had hastily glided through the rose-grove, 
descended the hill, and found myself on a wide 
grass plot, when alarmed with the apprehension 
of being discovered wandering from the beaten 
path, I looked around me with enquiring appre- 
Poaden: How I was startled when I saw the old 
man in the gray coat behind, and advancing 
towards me! He immediately took off his hat, 
and bowed to me more profoundly than any one 
had ever done before. It was clear he wished to 
address me, and without extreme rudeness I could 
not avoid him. I in my turn uncovered myself, 
made my obeisance, and stood still with a bare 
head, in the sunshine, as if rooted there. I shook 
with terror while f saw him approach: I felt like 
a bird fascinated by a rattlesnake. He appeared 
sadly perplexed, kept his eyes on the ground, 
made several bows, approached nearer, and with 
a low and trembling voice, as if he were asking 
alms, thas accosted me: 

“Will the gentleman forgive the intrasion of 
one who has stopt him in this unusual way? I 
have a request to make, but pray pardon...”—“ In 
the name of heaven, Sir!” [ cried out in my an- 
guish, “ what can I do for one who—”. We both 
started back, and methought both blushed deeply. 

After a momentary silence he again began; 
“During the short time when I enjoyed the hap- 
piness of being near you, | observed, Sir,—will 
you allow me to say so—I observed, with uriutter- 
able astonishment, the beautiful, beautiful shadow 
in the sun, which with a certain noble contempt, 


and perhaps without being aware of it, you, threw, 


off from your feet; forgive me this, f confess, too 


daring intrusion, should you be inclined to trans- 


fér it to me ?” 

He was silent, and my head turned round like 
a water-wheel. What could I make of this sin- 
gular proposal for disposing of my shadow? He 
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is crazy! thought 1; dad with ag altered sone, yet ae “this moment,—had observed that I wanted a 


more foreible;-as’contrasted with the of 
his owny I replied: > Pas pease 

“ How is this, good friend? Is not your own 
shadow enough for you? “This stems to me a 
whimsical sort of bargain indeed’’ He began 
again, “I have in my pocket many matters which 
might not be quite unacceptable tod the gentle- 
man ; for this invaluable shadow I deem any price 
too little.” : at einai , 

A chill came over me: T‘remetnbered what I 
had seen, and knew not how to address him whom 
I had just ventured to call my good friend. 1 
spoke again, and assumed 
tesy to set matters in order. 

“Pardon, sir, pardon your most hombje Servant, 
I do not quite understand your meaning ; bow can 
my shadow—” He interrupied me: “I only beg 
your permission to be allowed to lift up your noble 
shadow, and put it in my pocket: how to do it is 
my own affair. As a proof of my gratitude for the 
gentleman, I leave him the choice of all the jewels 
which my pocket affords; the genuine divining 
rods, mandrake roots, change pennies, money-ex- 
tractors, the napkins of Rolando’s Squire, and 
divers other miracle-workers,—a chotce assort- 
ment:—but all this is not fit for you—better that 
you should have Fortunatus’s wisking-cap, re- 
stored spick and span new; and also a fortune-bag 
which belonged to him.” “ fortanatus’s fortune- 
bag!” exclaimed I; and, great as had been my 
terror, all my senses were now pr a, br by the 
sound. I became dizzy,—and nothing but double 
ducats seemed sparkling before. my eyes. 

“Condescend, sir, to inspect and make a trial 
of this bag.” He put his hanu into his pocket, 
and drew hie ita moderately sized, firmly-stiteh- 
ed purse of thick cordovan, with two convenient 
leather cords hanging to it, Which he presented to 
me. I instantly dipped into it, drew from it ten 
pieces of gold, and ten more, and tén more, and yet 
ten more ;——I stretched out my hand.-~“ Done! 
the bargain is made; T give you my shadow for 

our purse.” He gra my hand, kneeled down 
hind me, and with wonderful dexterity I per- 
ceived him Joosenin a ae from Se gpd 
from head to foot;+-he lifted it up;—he r it 
together and folded it, and at ‘fait: 
pocket. He then stood erect,’ 
and returned back to the: rose 
heard hitn 


Taugbing 
however, the pure ih 7 
was sun-bright all aroun 
were still wholly confuséd. 







? ; te ht 
“himself” 1 held, 
its’ strings—the earth 
me+and my senses 


CHAPTER Il. 


At last I came to myself, and hastened from a 
lace, where apparently | had nothing more to do. 
first filled'my pockets with gold, then firmly se- 

cured the strings.of the purse round my_ neck, 
ane ca tagaaeenl the purse. a ‘a i ery 
t the park unnoticed, reached the high road, 
si calc me Ln Sa 
thoughtiully to e gale, when 1 Heard a 
‘oll 


voice behind me: * Holla! young Squire 

don’t you hear?” I looked a d—an old woman 

was calling after me;—" ak 

care—you. have Jost your shadow !”—“ T 

good woman.” —I. threw her a pi 

er well-meant counsel, and walked away under 

NAL the gate T was again, barat 
t the gate I was again | 

from the sentinel, “ where h 


of women exclaimed,, 
fellow has no wi” 
and carefully eraided, 


I could not al for iastanes, ithe 
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ys were being rele 
A confounded bunchebacked 


an extraordinary cour- 


it into his | 


€ care, sit, take | 
jiece of gold for | 
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He instantly began to bawl out to the 
. tyros of t bs, who first criticised me, 
'and then bespattered'me with mad : “ Respectable 
‘pedple are accustomed to carry their shadows with 
them when they go into the sun.” I scattered 
h idfuls of gold among them to divert their atten- 
tion; and with the assistance of some compas- 
sionate souls, sprung into a hackney coach. 

As soon as i found myself alone in the rollin 
vehicle, E began to weep bitterly. My inw: 
femotion s to me, that even as im this 
world gold weighs down both merit and virtue, so 
a shadow might possibly be more valuable than 
gold itself; and that, as [ had sacrificed my riches 
to my integrity on other occasions, so now I had 
given up my shadow for mere wealth ; and what 
ought, what could become of me ? 

continued still sadly.discomposed, when the 
coach stopped before the old tavern, I was shock- 
ed at the thought of again entering that vile garret. 
I sent for my baggage, took up the miserable 
bundle with contempt, threw them some pieces of 
gold, and ordered to be driven to the principal 
hotel. The house faced the north, so I had nothi 
to fear from the sun. J dismissed the driver wit 
gold, selected the best front room, and locked my- 
ae ~! os a as possible. - 

nd how do you imagine I em myself ? 
Oh! my beloved Cham I g/t it 
even.to you. ' 1] drew forth the luckless purse from 
> Boney and impelled: by a ‘sort-of madness 
w ~ burned an d ae reph a oe 
conflagration, out , a and gold 
and still more gold ;--strewed it over th ie 
trampled on it, made it tinkle, and feasting my 
weak senses in the glitter and the sound; Ladded | 
pile to pile, till I sunk exhausted on wit a 
we I ro pe ine po tes i 

eliriam. so the day by, and so the 

evening. My door remained, ed, and night 
found me still reposing on'the gold, when sleep at 





le Seb danabentt 0a s . Ei tore 1 pier 

c @teamed of ' was’ ‘ 
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eton and, a paree! ~ ‘Haller, 
ou 


none of my windows d seat 
obliged hes myself by d 
mense ' tra per toa. heme 
left only a few handfuls lying 

ished my-laboar,:1 eabdown exbausted- 
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most Forge > hag , dared not venture Fag 
» from my door, and at evening.or orty 
rept ptckcengg he badly fap! 
eft the dark chamber. t with | to 
the dreadful scene with tes sokisal: ey, and de- 
termined, whatever it might cost, once more to 
sound public opinion, The moon, at this season, 
illumined the night. Late at evening I-threw a 
wide cloak around me, pulled down my hat over 
my eyes, and glided out of the house trembling 
like a criminal. 1 walked first'slong the shadows 
of the houses to a remote open place; I then 
‘out into the 






abandoned their p ion, stepped o 
moonshine, resolved ya my destiny from the | kne 


UP cL apece aoe tap tabbed tle pointed cept 
t spare me,-my painful repetition 
of what I was condémned to undergo! The deep- 
est pity seemed to inspire the fairer sex ; vided 
soul was not less wounded: by this than ‘by th 
contumely of the’young, the proud disdain of the 
old, especially of those st5ut and well-fed‘ men, 
whose dignified ‘shadows’ seemed to do them: 
honour. A lovely graceful’ maiden, Abgerely 
accompanying her parents, who see not to 
look beyond their own footsteps, accidently fixed 
her sparklmg eyes upon me. She obviously start-: 
ed as she remarked my shadowless figure; she 
hid ber beautiful face beneath her veil, hung 
down her head, and passed silently on. 

I could beat it no longer. Salt streains burst’ 


forth from my and wi ° ti|d 
forth from my eyes, wath e Leppen hegre 1 


hurried tremb oy Sha ye rantigg 0 . 
obliged to a the houses, in order to. 
po eae yeh: m veciure, and slowly and late I regch- 


dwelling. brig aid 31 
oy oo ~ sleepless one... My. first care 


at daybreak was to order tbe mane ihe guy 4 


every where sought 
ety comet to discover him—and what a 
bliss '!—if he as well as I repented of our foolish |. 


bargain. I sent for Bendel; he seemed both apt 


‘and active. I described to him minutely the man | -, 


who held in his possession that treasure, withont, 
which life was. but'a torment to me. ‘I told him 
the tine, the place where I had seen him; particu-' 
Jarizéd to him all the ‘who could assist, 
his inquiries ; and added, that |e should ws erst 
ask after a Dollond’s telescope, a gold erabroider-| 
ed Turkish carpet, a superb tent, and also the 
black riding horses; whose history withous stating, 
how, was closely connected with that of the unia-| 
telligible man, whom nobody seemed to notice, 


and whose appearance had destroyed the peace | 


and:happiness of my life. PS drain a 
‘When I had/done, I brought out'ay much gold 
as was able to'carry. I laid jewels and precious. 
‘stones fo q still greater amount upon the pile. 
cate aa tebe narear ka ies 
akes many & dithealt thing easy ; be not sparicg, 
‘you know I am sae te go aad rejoice serrae” 
‘ter with the information, on which bis only hopes 
a a ection eR TE fs 
4 
He went—he returned—and returned late and | 
sorrowful. .None of the merchant’s servants, none 
of his ts—he had spoken to all—knew any 
thing t the ‘man in the gréy coat. The new 
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aoks. I beckoned gloomily to him that 
* nog uy selbcia hh aa mene Rae 

ior resumed ; * Lbave informed you, Sir, of 
every thing connected with the affair which most 
interests..you.,. I have also a message to deliver, 
which p. Darwin gaye. to me this morning early, 
whom I met at she door, white I was going out on 
the business in which .I have been so unfortunate. 
His own words were, “Say to Mr. Peter Schle- 
mihl; he will see me here no more, as I am going 
to cross the sea; and a favourable wind beckons 
me tothe haven, But aftera year anda day! 
sball have (he honour to seek him out, and per- 
haps to propose to bim another arrangement which 
may then be to his liking... Remember me most 
obediently to him, and assure him of my. thanks.’ 
I asked him. who he was: aad be replied, that you 





w, foal , 

_ “What was the man’s eppearance ?” [ cried full 
of forebodings. And Bendel described the man 
in. the gray coat, feature by feature, word for word, 
precisely as he had depicted him, when inquiring 
about him, 
_ Miserable mortal !” exclaimed |, wringing my 
hands, “it was he! it was he himself!” He look- 
ed as if scales had fallen ftom his eyes. “ Yes, 
it was he, it was indeed he ;” he cried out in 
agony ; “and I, silly, deluded one, L did not know 
him—I did not know him—I have betrayed my 
master.” ie 

He broke out into the loudest reproaches against 
himself. He wept bitterly ; his despair could not 
‘but excite my pity. I ministered consolation to 

im; assured him again and again that I did not 
oubdt his fidelity, and sent him instantly to the 
-haven, to. follow the strange man’s steps if pos- 
sible. . But, on that very morning, many vessels 
which had been kept by contrary winds back in 
port, hed put to.sea; all destined to distant lands 
and other climes; the gray man had disappeared, 
trackless as a shade. 





SKETCHES AND ANECDOTES 
OF THE 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC. 

. Under this ‘head we shall occasionally present 
short extracts, from the best authorities, of the 
Lives of Eminent Literary and Scientific Per- 
sons; contenting ourselves with quoting the au- 
thor to whom we are indebted, and to whose 
pagés the reader will be referred for more detailed 
descriptions or histories, 


DANTE ALIGHIERI. 
Born in Italy, A. D. 1265. Died, A. D. 1321. 
Among the illustrious fathers of song, who, in 
their own land, cannot cease to exercise dominiun 
over thé’minds, characters, and destinies of all 
posterity, Dante Alighieri is, undoubtedly, one of 
the most remarkable, He was descended from a 
very ancient stock, which, according to Boceac- 


cio, traced. its -lingage to the Roman house of 
Frangipani: |. atvanmeerly age ‘of » his 
father, she! was wader the celebrated Bru- 


netto under whose instructions, in polite 
letters, and in those liberal” accomplishments 
which becanie his tank’ ‘and cts in life, he 
excelled. Diligent in ‘his ‘studies; though not 





there; but they were all ignorant 
it eamé. |The tent and the carpet 
were extended ‘on the same bill;'the Jackeys 
boasted of their ‘magajfieence: but none. 


| ars. But bie 


eessary t6 health, while.yet a: boy he entered 
a ue convent of the, Minor 
riars. mind was too active, and enter- 
prising to epslave at 20, dulness in any. form; 
— withdrew the term of probation was 
ended. =. tac aiit +): ; an aA 
At a very. early age he hecame, and thencefor- 
ward to the Tianioder of his’ life he appears to 
have ; an ardent; an enthusiastic lover, 


neglectful_of ct nd ‘athletic recreations ne- 
tay 








have remined; tour vag 
wordinary | been’ Ee ghatond what bi Wie Fee 


areal or imaginary béing. In his “ Vita Nuova” 








(a romantic and sentimental retrospect of his 


. youth), he has himself described his, raptures 


and his agonies in the commencement (at the 
age of nine years) and progress of this passion 
for bis Bieé or Beatrice. 

Dante, as he grew up to manhood, and for 
several years afterwards, continued successfully 
to pursue his studies in the Universities of Padua, 
Bologna, and Paris. It is also asserted that he 
visited Oxford, where, as elsewhere, his different 
exercises and disputations gained him,—accord- 
ing.to. the respective tastes of his admirers—from 
some the praise of being a great philosopher, from 
others.a great divine, and, from the rest, a great 

oet. Serraville, at the request of Cardinal Sa- 
uzzo and the Bishops of Bath and Salisbury, 
translated his ‘Divina Comedia” into Latin 
prose, of which one manuscript copy only, with 
a commentary annexed, is known to be in exist- 
ence, in the Vatican library. 


At the age of twenty-five his Beatrice died;. 


and this ‘melancholy circumstance threw him into 
sueh a state of despondency, that his friends,, 
fearing the most frightful effects upon his rea- 
son, persuaded him, as a last resource, to marry. 
Accordingly he took to wife Madonna Geroma, 
of the house of Donati, one of the mest power- 
ful families of Tuscany, by whom he had five 
sons and a daughter; but with whom he lived 
unhappily. Asa citizen, a soldier, and.a magis- 
trate, Dante was able to serve his country, under 
circumstances that called forth all his talents, 
valour, firmness, wisdom, and discretion ; though, 
judging from the ‘issue, the latter failed him of- 
tener than the former. Eloquent, brave, and re- 
solute he always was, but not always wise and 
discreet. At the battle of Campaldino, and at the 
siege of Caprona, we find him in the field. To 
_ he alludes in Cantos xxi, xxii, of the In- 
erno: 


Wherefore I. moved right on towards my guide, 
The.devils marshalling themselves before, 

For much I fear’d lest they should not keep faith: 
So saw I once Caprona’s garrison 

Come trembling forth, upon capitulation, 

To find themselves among so many foes. 

I crouch’d with my whole frame beside my mas- 


ter 
Nor.¢ould I turn mine eyes away from watching 
Their physioggomy, which was not good.” 


Ia. the year 1300, Dante was chosen, by the 
suffrages of the people, chief prior of his native 
city ; and from that era of his arrival at the high- 
est honour to which his ambition could aspire, he 
himself dated all the miseries which accompanied 
him thenceforward to the end of his life. Dur- 
ing the priorship of Dante, a schism arose her 
tween branches,of the family of Cancelleiri, the 
heads of which were Gulielmo and Bertaccio; 
this family disturbance grew into a public quar- 
rel, and ended in the expatriation of Dante’s 
friends, and of perpetual exile of himself and 
associates, with the merciful provision, that, if 
any of them thereafter fell into the hands of 
their persecutors, they would be burnt alive, 
This, affair, with the unfortunate endeavour to 
re-enter Florence, two years afterwards, with a 
force exceeding 10,000 men, under Count Ales- 
sandro da Romena, the poet refers to in the fol- 
lowing lines: 


For thou must leave behind thee every thing 

Thive heart holds dearest.—T his will be the first 

Shaft which the bow of exile shoots against thee: 

And thog must prove how salt the bread that’s 
eaten ; 

‘At others’ tables, and how hard the path 

To climb and.to go down a stranger’s stairs: 

But what shall weigh the heaviest on thy shoul- 


ae. 

Will be the base and evil company 

With which on Jot hath cast thee in that valley ; 
For every thankless, lawless, reckless wretch 

















Shall turn against thee :—yet confusion, soon, 
Of face shal] cover them, not thee, with blushes; 
Their brutishnéss will he so manifest, 
That to have stood alone will be thy glory.” 

Del Paradiso, xvii. 


The mental sufferings of the poet duting his 
nineteen years of banishment, ending in death, 
oftener find utterance, through his writings, in 
bitter invectives and prophetic denaneiations 
against his enemies and traducers, than im strains 
of lamentation; yet would his wounds bleed 
afresh, and the anguish of his spirit be renewed 
with all the tenderness of wronged but passion- 
ate attachment, at every endeared recollection of 
the land of his nativity ;—the city where he bad 
been cradled and had grown up—whete Beatrive 
was born, beloved, and buried—where he had 
himself attained the highest honours of the state, 
and, in his own esteem, deserved the lasting gra- 
titude of his fellow-eitizens; instead of experi- 
encing their implacable hatred. Haughty, yet 
humbled, vindictive, yet forgiving, it is manifest, 
even in his darkest moods, that his heart yearned 
for reconciliation ; that he pined in home-siekness 
wherever he went, and would gladly have re- 
nounced all his wrath, and submitted to any self- 
denial consistent with honour, to be received back 
into his country. For, much as be loved the lat- 
ter,—nay, madly as he loved it in. his. paroxysms 
of exasperation,—he wrapt himself up tighter in 
the mantle of his integrity as the storm raged 
more vehemently; and, as the conflict went 
harder against him, grasped his honour, like his 
sword, never to be surrendered but with life: 
10 preserve these, he submitred to lose ald beside. 

Dante resided several years at Ratenta, with 
the noble-minded Guido da Polenta, who of his 
own accord, had invited him thither, and who, 
to the last moment of his life, made him feel ao 
other burden in his service than gratitude for 
benefits bestowed with such a grace as though 
the giver, and not the reeeiver, were laid under 
obligation. By him being sent on an embassy to 
Venice, with the government of whieh Guido 
had an uthappy dispute, Dante not only failed to 
accomplish & reconciliation, bat was even refused 
un audience, and compelled to returw by land for 
fear of the enemy’s fleet, which had already 
commenced hostilities along the edast. He at- 
rived at Ravenna broken-hearted with the dis- 
appointment, and died soon afterwards—accord- 
ing to his epitaph, om the Ith of September, 
1321, though some authorities date his demise 
in July preceding. 

The remains of the ilfustriows poet were buried 
with a splendor honourable to his name and 
worthy of his patron, who himself ‘pronounced 
the funetal enulogium of tis departed gttest. 

In his studies, Dante'was so eager, earnest, and 
indefatigable, that his wife and family often com- 
plained of bis ansocial habits. Boccaccio metr- 
tions, that once, when he was at Siena, haviy 
ere ene! found at a shop window a 
which he had mot seen, bat bad long coveted, he 
placed himself on a bench before the door, at 
nine o’ctock in the morning, and never lifted up 
his eyes from the volume till vespers, whet he 
had ron through the whole contents with sach 
intense application, as to have totally dis 
the festivities of processions and ‘music which 
had been passing through the streets the greatet 
part of the day; and when questioned about 
what had happened even iv his presence, 
denied having had knowledge of any thing bat 
what he was reading. As might be ‘expeéted 
from his other habits, he rarely spoké, except 
when personally addressed, or stron y mhoved, 
and then his words Were few, wal , choses, 
weighty, and expressed in tones of voice accotn- 
modated to the subject. Yet when it was réequit- 
ed, his eloquence brake forth with spontaneous 
felicity, splendour, and exuberance of diction, 
imagery, and thought. 


Dante delighted in music. The most natural 
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torio” is the whieh 
interview betmoee hime end his Pend Call, 
an eminent $s is day, i ! ~ 
inget y, ‘wh oith. ra 


withstanding, have beeh ; 
century bat for the pooh amelie fortane | 
which has befallen tim, to be céletrated by two 
of the greatest poets of their respective coutitries, 
(Dante and Milton) ftom whove pages his name 
cahnot soon perish. 

Choosing to excel in all the elegancies of ‘life, 
as well asin gentlethanly exercises and intelliee- 
taal prowess, Dante attached himself to ti 
hot less than to music, and practised it ‘with the 
pencil (not, indeed, so triumphantly as with ithe 


he could amuse himself with what was wotth- 
less. His four celebrated contemporaties; Cima- 


bue, Odorigi, Franco Bo and Giotto, are |’ 
ail konourably trentiowed by him in the eleventh 


freedoms | 
which no later writer |’ 


canto of the “ Purgatotio.”’ 
Like our Spenser, Dante took many 

with the extant Italian 

Cduld have used. For the sake of euphony, em- 


phasis, or rhyme, he occasionally modified words | ' 
and terminations to serve a present pufpose only, | , 


and which he himself rejected elsewhere: fr 
this he was justified: he ran through the whole 


compass of his native vocabulary, he tried every) 
that were most]; 

pure, harmonious, or etergetic, he satretioned, by | | 
wh them 2] oo 


note of the diapason, and ‘all 


employing 
voice thr { 
tively very few, by 
his most idious succéssdts, It was well for 


ich gave 


them in hi 
vafier g ys that few, 


ough after ages, 


the poetry of bis country that he wrote his itn-|\ 
mortal work in its Woinaligs | te neither Pettareh | © 


nor Boccaccio could have gone so fat as they did. 
in perfecting it, if they bad not had 80 Snes 
model, not to equal only but to excel. » 
indeed, affected to thimk-itle of their vernacular 


writings, abd pretended merely 10 anmse ithem-) 
sitions as every body |~ 


We Resting 
; ing | 

stroke of the last line would ‘have been a coup- | 
de-grace, which it could never have survived, | 


selves with such c 
could read, Dante himsel 
Latin; agd if he had pone ) 


THE WHEEL OF FORTUNE. 
{The following lines, somewhat 


waive of | 
our own speculativs age, we extract fe a boi ‘wprin 


entitled “ The Lives of Eminént Liter 
Scientific Men of Italy, by Mrs, Shelley, 
Brewster, James Montgotnery, and others.”] 
“Once on a time,—'twas when the world was young, 
And the first race of men were inexperience 


ir D. 
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‘tranquility, 


tig, | Tere was x Gourd 
nee Berke 


pen, bis try being unrivaled,) with % 
sufficient fheility ree dates roy make it 4 favourite 
amusement in private; atd none can believe that |*# 


have been entirely outa by - 
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pontinns mite fe Se F 

beneath it appears to be wetually tn their posteed- 
Again, from the saime work, we quote — 
THE GOURD AND PuAeTREE, 

phich grew po i 
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